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some physical quality in their organisation makes certain 
colours attractive wherever they appear. 

To Dr. Hermann Muller belongs the credit of studying 
not only the means by which cross-fertilisation is effected^ 
but also the means for ensuring cross-fertilisation. He 
has indeed made this subject peculiarly his own, and 
has worked it out with valuable and striking results. He 
has pointed out that flowers which are incapable of self¬ 
fertilisation may run great risks of not being fertilised at 
all. Whereas the flowers in which self-fertilisation is 
possible are in no danger of becoming sterile, though they 
may lose the advantage of cross-fertilisation. He has 
shown that in many plants two forms of flowers exist, one 
adapted for cross- the other for self-fertilisation. This is 
the case with Lysimachia vulgaris (“ Befruchtung,” p. 
348); when it grows in sunny places where it is freely 
visited by insects, it has large dark-yellow petals coloured 
red at the base, conspicuously coloured filaments, and 
sexual organs arranged so that self-fertilisation can hardly 
occur; the other form grows in shady ditches, and has a 
pale yellow corolla and inconspicuous filaments, and the 
style is so short that self-fertilisation will be sure to take 
place if no insects visit the flower. 

The present volume, though it does not, as far as we 
are aware, add anything new in principle to the subject of 
self-fertilisation, contains many illustrations of the correct¬ 
ness of Dr. Muller’s views. 

We cannot pretend to give, in the short compass of a 
review ardcle, any fair idea of the richness of Dr. Muller’s 
latest work in new' facts and generalisations; we conclude 
by expressing a hope that it may before long find a 
translator, or what is a much greater difficulty—a publisher 
in England. Francis Darwin 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Lehrbuch der organischen Qualitativen Analyse. Von 
Dr. Chr. Th. Barfoed. Zweite Lieferung. (Kopenha- 
gen : Andr. Fried. Host und Sobn, 1881.) 

The first part of this excellent book has already been 
noticed in these columns. The book is to consist of 
three parts : the second, which is now published, is 
characterised by the same completeness and exactness 
which rendered the earlier part so valuable as a reference 
book for the laboratory. The present part treats fully of 
the methods for detecting, in mixtures of varying degrees 
of complexity, alcohol, ether, chloral, neutral fats, volatile 
oils, sugar, gum, albumin, &c. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. N - 
notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 

is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts. ] 

Mr, Butler’s “ Unconscious Memory ” 

Mr. Butler appears to have somewhat misunderstood the 
aim and scope of my review. He says, “It is true I have 
attacked Mr. Darwin, but Mr. Romanes has done nothing to 
show that I was not warranted in doing so.” Why should Mr. 
Butler have expected any such consideration of his case from 
me? If I were to assault a man in the street I should not expect 
the policeman to show that I was not warranted in doing so ; it 
would be for me to show' that I was so warranted. Therefore, 
while acting the part of policeman in this matter, my only object 


was that which I stated, viz. the punishment of an offender, not 
the refutation of charges which I advisedly characterised as 
“preposterous, and indeed ridiculous.” Truly it would have 
been a senseless thing had I for a moment imagined that such 
charges called for anything like a defence of Mr. Darwin. 
If ever in the world’s history there was a book which 
appealed to all classes of intelligent readers, that book is the 
“Origin of Species”; and never in the world’s history has a 
book been more studiously criticised or produced a more tremen¬ 
dous change of thought. Can Mr. Butler therefore seriously 
believe, that after this book has thundered through the world 
for more than twenty years, it required him to show in what 
degree it had been anticipated by some of the most celebrated 
writers within the last two or three generations? Surely com¬ 
mon modesty and common sense, were either present, might 
alike have dictated caution in attributing to all the world an 
ignorance such as his own, which could be “thrown off the 
scent of the earlier evolutionists ” by anything that Mr. Darwin 
could say. The publication of the “Origin of Species” could 
only have had the effect, whether or not its author desired it, of 
directing renewed attention to the works of “ the earlier evolu¬ 
tionists” ; and therefore, to put it on no other grounds, it is 
difficult to imagine a case in W'hicli any intentional concealment 
of the claims of predecessors could well be more impolitic. But 
the simple fact is that these predecessors had no claims to be con¬ 
cealed, further than those mentioned in my previous communica¬ 
tion ; that is to say, while they unquestionably and notoriously 
believed in the fact of evolution, they had nothing which 
deserves to be called a theory of evolution. Therefore, when 
Mr. Butler asks of the opening passage in the “ Origin of Spe¬ 
cies,” “ What could.more distinctly imply that the 

whole theory of evolution that follows was a growth in Mr. 
Darwin’s own mind?” the answer simply is that this whole 
theory was a growth in Mr. Darwin’s own mind. And if Mr. 
Butler has not judgment enough to distinguish between the scien¬ 
tific value of Mr. Darwin’s work and that of “ the earlier evolu¬ 
tionists,” at least he might pay sufficient deference to the judg¬ 
ment “of all Europe and those [most capable of judging” to 
explain w'hy it is that the work of all the earlier evolutionists 
proved barren, while the work of Mr. Darwin has produced 
results unparal'eled in the history of thought. 

But 1 am being drawn into a mere waste of time in thus dis¬ 
cussing what every one must feel does not admit of discussion. 
My object in now writing is not to justify Mr. Butler’s view that 
Mr, Darwin requires to be defended from any such nonsensical 
“attack ” ; 1 write in order to withdraw two passages from my 
review. Mr. Butler says I was wrong in implying that he sup¬ 
posed Mr. Darwin to have entered into a conspiracy w ith Dr. 
Krause ; he merely supposes Dr. Krause to have acted the part 
of a “ cat’s-paw.” In this therefore I stand corrected ; for while 
reading “ Unconscious Memory ” it never occurred to me that 
Mr. Butler’s view was other than I stated. The second passage 
which I desire to cancel is that which attributes a motive to Mr. 
Butler in publishing “ Evolution, Old and New.” He scornfully 
repudiates the motive w hich I attributed, and I therefore willingly 
withdraw the attribution—observing merely that I was induced 
to advance it because it seemed to present the only rational 
motive that could have led to the publication of such a book. 

Two other allusions to myself may be noticed before I end. 
Mr. Butler says, “ I suppose Mr. Romanes will maintain me 
to be so unimportant a person that Mr. Darwin has no call to 
bear in mind the first principles of fair play where I am con¬ 
cerned,” To this I answ-er emphatically, No; but I do maintain 
that had Mr. Butler been a more important person than he is, he 
would not have regarded the mere omission of a foot-note of 
reference to his book, either as an intentional wrong to himself, 
or as a matter of such grave concern to the public. 

Lastly, Mr. Butler says, “I maintain that Mr. Darwin’s recent 
action and that of those who, like Mr. Romanes, defend it, has 
a lowering effect upon this standard [ i.e. of good faith and 
gentlemanly conduct].” I am sure the world of science 
ought to feel very grateful to Mr. Butler for his kind solicitude 
on the subject of its morals and gentlemanly feeling. But 
he has already said in “Unconscious Memory’’that he does 
not look to “ladies and gentlemen of science” for much 
sympathy, seeing that his case rests on “facts,” and that 
among these “ladies and gentlemen” “familiarity breeds con¬ 
tempt of facts” ; and I fear that in this his conclusion will prove 
better than his argument. For unless some facts and feelings 
are displayed other than those already exhibited, I cannot think 
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that either the morality or the courtesy of the scientific world is 
likely to be improved by the renewed exertions on their behalf 
which are about to be made by Mr. Samuel Butler. 

George J. Romanes 
[This correspondence is now closed.—E d.] 


W ill it go any way towards calming Mr. Butler’s zeal in the 
cause of literary honesty to remark that at any rate fifteen years 
ago, and it may have been further back, Mr. Darwin prefixed to 
“The Origin of Species” a historical sketch of the progress of 
opinion on that subject ? In view of this it is at least very mis¬ 
leading on the part of Mr. Butler to quote the first sentence from 
the edition of 1859, and then to ask : “ What could more com¬ 
pletely throw us off the scent of the earliest evolutionists ? ” as if 
in those days it would have made a pin’s difference to him, or any 
one else whom he includes in the us, whether the scent of the 
earlier evolutionists lay strong or weak in the track. In these 
days he should know, if he knows anything of the history of 
opinion, that these predecessors of Mr. Darwin, with their great 
though varied merits, had been laughed down, and, for all 
popular estimation, might be said to have disappeared. To have 
relied in any way on their authority when Mr. Darwin’s book 
was first published might well have increased the mountain of 
prejudice against his views without in any way relieving the weight 
of ridicule that lay upon theirs. When "the whole scientific world 
had been stirred to its foundations and when the whole world almost 
had been roused into paying attention to science by the awakening 
genius displayed in the new exposition de rertim natura, 
then, when it could best be done, Mr. Darwin turned ridicule 
into renown, and made all who could even remotely claim to 
have anticipated or shared his views participators of his fame. 
Not those who scatter seed at random, but those who cultivate it 
in chosen ground with indefatigable industry and prevailing skill 
should, I imagine, be considered the chief benefactors of man¬ 
kind ; and in like manner the fancy that may have fluttered use¬ 
lessly through many brains becomes at last a fruitful hypothesis 
or a wide-stretching theory when it falls beneath the cultivation 
of undaunted genius. T. R. R. Stebbing 

Tunbridge Wells, February 7 


“Prehistoric Europe” 

Will you kindly allow me a few words in reply to certain 
statements made by Prof. Dawkins in his notice of my “Pre¬ 
historic Europe.” I shall not remark on the perplexing confusion 
which he gravely puts forward as an outline of my general argu¬ 
ment further than to say, in all sincerity, that I fail to recognise 
in it any trace of what that argument really is. The few obser¬ 
vations I have to make shall be confined chiefly to questions of 
fact. 

1. Mr. Dawkins states that I ask geologists to believe that the 
mammaliferous gravels with Paleolithic implements, which 
overlie the chalky boulder-clay of East Anglia, were covered 
by an upper and younger boulder-clay, which latter “has been 
removed so completely that no trace of it is now to be seen.” 
Now I do not believe that the gravels in question ever were 
covered by boulder-clay, nor have I written anything which 
could justify Mr. Dawkins in attributing to me an opinion so 
absurd. 

2, The account I have given of Victoria Cave was written 
after a careful perusal of all that has been said about it, and my 
proofs were submitted to Mr. Tiddeman, who reported on the 
explorations; and therefore I have every reason to believe that 
my description is correct. 

3 * The so-called Upper Pliocene deposits at Mont Perrier are 
described in detail by Dr. Julien, who shows that they are truly 
interglacial, being younger than the great “ pumiceous conglo¬ 
merate” with its striated stones and blocks, and older than the 
more recent moraines of the same neighbourhood. Dr. Julien 
remarks : “ La periods pliocene superieure doit disparaltre de 
la science.” He correlates the interglacial beds of Mont Perrier 
with those of Diirnten. 

4. Ihe lignites of Leffe and Borlezza, according to Prof. 
Stopanni, who has carefully studied those closely-adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, belongs without any doubt whatever to the glacial series ; 
and his observations I have confirmed by a personal examination 
of the ground. They are generally admitted by Italian and 
Swiss geologists to be on the same horizon as the lignites of 
Diirnten. 

5. I have not asserted the interglacial age of the so-called 


Pliocene of Olmo. The newer deposits in the Upper Val 
d’Arno, which have usually been assigned by palaeontologists to 
the Upper Pliocene, have been shown by Prof. Mayer, after an 
exhaustive analysis of the evidence (as well stratigraphical as 
palaeontological) to belong to the Pleistocene; and as their 
mammalian fauna corresponds with the fauna of the lignites of 
Leffe and Borlezza, I have said that this fact is “significant,” 
meaning thereby that the beds in question may very likely be of 
the same age as those near Gandino. 

6. Mr. Dawkins says that I deal with my subject not with 
the impartiality of a judge, but as an advocate, and that I have 
only called those witnesses which count on my side. I am 
probably as well acquainted with the literature of the subject as 
my critic, and after many years’ careful reading and study must 
confess that I have not encountered any evidence that contradicts 
my views. Had it been my fortune to come upon such evidence 
I feel sure that I should not have been so weak and foolish, or 
so untruthful as to have ignored it. Doubtless I have met with 
many forcible statements of opinion by Mr. Dawkins that he 
does not agree with me ; but I may remind him (and not for the 
first time) that mere expressions of opinion, however emphatic, 
prove nothing save, as a rule, the sincerity of him who utters 
them. 

7. My critic further ventures the statement that my classifica¬ 
tion “ is based on ice, and ice only.” How very far this is from 
being the case any candid person may see who shall take the 
trouble merely to run his eye over the “ contents” of my book. 
Geologists rightly refuse to accept classifications which are 
based upon so narrow a foundation as a single series of pheno¬ 
mena, such, for example, as Mr. Dawkins’s attempt to classify 
the Pleistocene by reference to the mammalia alone—a classifi¬ 
cation which, while it draws the line that separates Pliocene 
from Pleistocene at the base of the glacial deposits in England, 
would carry the same line, in France and Central Europe, 
through the middle of the glacial series. Or, to put it another 
way, if we accepted Mr. Dawkins’s classification, we should be 
forced to admit that the Glacial Period attained its climax in 
France and Central Europe during Pliocene times, but that it 
did not begin in England until after the Pleistocene had com¬ 
menced. And this is the classification which, as may be 
inferred from the tenor of my critic’s remarks, I ought to 
have adopted. 

Mr. Dawkins’s remarks upon my views in regard to the 
evidence of climatic changes I am sorry to say I do not under¬ 
stand. Ail that I am sure of is that he has quite failed to grasp 
my meaning—that he has attributed to me opinions which I have 
done my best to refute—in a word, that he has strangely mis¬ 
represented me. But I need not attempt to set him right, as 
those who are sufficiently interested in the matter are not likely, 
after this repudiation, to accept his travesty for a reliable 
presentment of my views. James Geikie 

Perth, January 7 

On Dust, Fogs, and Clouds 

A CURIOUS confirmation of Mr. Aitken’s theory of fog was 
brought to my notice a short time ago. A friend of mine residing 
in Streatham, struck with the perfection of the heating arrange¬ 
ments in American residences, fitted up his house with a similar 
contrivance. In the basement was a furnace and boiler which 
warmed pure air that entered from without, and circulated at a 
regulated temperature throughout the house. A water-pipe that 
was connected with the boiler became stopped by frost; an 
explosion ensued, and the house was filled with so-called steam 
(hot fog, in fact) from top to bottom. Wherever a cold surface 
(clock faces, metal fixtures, &c.) was found, even in the topmost 
bed-rooms, the vapour condensed and left behind it black carbon 
dust. Nowhere else was this dust found. 

Again, few persons who have read Mr. Aitken’s paper can 
have noticed the dejected appearance of the late beautiful snow 
on the first morning of the welcome thaw without thinking of 
his theory. What on the previous evening was a clean dazzling 
mass of exquisite white became a sooty speckled heap of dirty 
snow. As the sparkling crystals liquefied into water which 
drained away, they left behind the dust and carbon, around 
wtich, according to Mr. Aitken, they originally formed, becoming 
by multiplication molar and visible. In the streets of London 
the masses of white snow rapidly became, as somebody remarked, 
like streams of cold cafe au lait. The whiteness rapidly disap¬ 
peared and left behind mere dirt. 

It may interest some of your readers to know that in 1537 
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